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sophisticated attitude. The Scriptures, it is true con-
tained no condemnation of suicide, and during the perse-
cutions eagerness for martyrdom often amounted to wilful self-
destruction. Tertullian was enthusiastic in his praise of the
gratuitous martyr, and even suggested that the Saviour on the
Gross had died voluntarily before natural causes had their way
with Him. But with Augustine the condemnation of suicide im-
posed itself as orthodox. (Probably he was influenced by his
hatred for the Donatists, who had a passion for killing themselves.)
It was decided that Samson in the old Testament, and the Saints
Sophronia and Domnina, who had killed themselves rather than
submit to rape, had acted under a special divine revelation, and
were in no circumstances to be imitated. Henceforth the rigour
of the Church to the suicide was extreme, and translated itself
into law. Not only was his corpse treated with every manner of
indignity, but his property was confiscated.

The reasons given by St. Thomas Aquinas for the Church's
condemnation of suicide would seem rather unconvincing to the
mere rationalist. He restates the argument of Plato and Aristotle,
and adds that man bears an instinctive charity towards himself, so
that it is unnatural for him to do himself harm. But evidently a
man who kills himself to avoid intolerable and incurable pain
does not believe he is doing himself harm. And the scholastic
conception of " Nature " is in any case difficult to accept.

The term unnatural itself represents no real or constant value.
In practice it is impossible to define logically, unless one accepts
Thomas Huxley's definition of the natural, which will include
suicide. He says : " Nature means neither more nor less than
that which is : the sum of phenomena presented to our experience;
the totality of events, past, present, and to come." Usually,
however, the term unnatural as used in argument does not even
attempt to approach logicality. On inspection it often turns out
to mean " unusual," or merely " something I don't like." It-has
been applied at various times to smoking, the steam-engine,
vaccination and anaesthetics.

Since the Middle Ages no effective new arguments against suicide
have been invented. There are cases, of course (but they are very
rare) in which a man can justly be accused of running away from
his duties to his family, but there is only one argument against
suicide which admits of no answer, and this is that the Church
in her infinite wisdom has condemned it as the most deadly of sins.
The extent of ecclesiastical abhorrence for the offence may indeed
surprise many. Casuists have decided that if you are ship-
wrecked there is no sin in allowing others to take their place